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EVERYBODY    SING 


America,      The      Beautiful 
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O  beau  -  ti  -  ful      for      spa-  cious  skies,  For       am-  ber    waves    of     grain, For 

O  beau  -  ti  -  ful      for      pa-  triot  dream  That      sees  be  -  yond     the    years Thine 
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pur  -   pie   moua  -  tain      maj    -    es  -  ties        A    -    bove       the     fruit  -  ed         plain A 

al     -       a   -    bas  -  ter        cit   -     ies     gleam     Un- dimmed    by      hu    -    man      tears A 
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mer  -  i  -  ca  !   A  -  mer  - 
mer  -  i  -  ca!   A  -  mer  - 


ca!  God    shed  His  grace  on    thee, And 

ca!  God    shed  His  grace  on    thee, And 
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crown     thy      good    with       broth  -    er  -    hood     From      sea       to         shin  -    ins: 
crown      thy      good    with       broth  -    er   -   hood    From      sea        to         shin   -    ing 


sea. 
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The  words  of  America,  the  Beautiful,  were  written  by  Katherine  Lee  Bates  in  the 
summer  of  1893  after  her  first  trip  to  Colorado's  Pike's  Peak.  From  the  top  of  this 
high  mountain  she  was  inspired  by  the  beautiful  view  of  "spacious  skies,"  "purple 
mountain  majesties,"  and  "fruited  plains."  These  words  became  a  part  of  the  open- 
ing lines  of  a  poem,  first  printed  in  a  magazine  on  July  4th,  1895.  They  have  been 
sung  to  many  tunes,  but  Samuel  A.  Ward's  tune,  "Materna,"  given  here,  is  the  best 
known.  From  Songs  Children  Sing,  by  permission  of  publisher,  Schmitt,  Hall  and 
McCreary,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

MEMORIZE    THE    TWO    STANZAS    OF    AMERICA,    THE    BEAUTIFUL, 
PRINTED  ABOVE.    (In  most  school  song  books  these  are  the  first  and  fourth 
stanzas;. 
At  the  concert:    1  )    You  may  sing  the  song  in  unison. 

2 )  You  may  sing  the  song  in  two  or  three  parts. 

3 )  You  may  add  a  descant. 

Your  teacher  will  find  the  version  most  suitable  for  performance  with  the  orchestra. 
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CHILDREN'S  CONCERT  PROGRAM 
North   Carolina    Symphony   Orchestra 

Benjamin  Swalin,  Director 

ALLEGRO  NON  TROPPO  from  "English  Dances,"  Set  No.  2.... Arnold 

MUSETTE  from  "Armide"  Ballet  Suite Gluck 

SYMPHONY  No.  5  in  E  Minor,  "From  the  New  World" Dvorak 

First  Movement 

Everybody     Sing 

AMERICA  THE  BEAUTIFUL Ward 

LIEUTENANT  KIJE  SUITE,  Op.  60 Prokofieff 

BIRTH  OF  KIJE 

TROIKA  (Children  play  bells) 

SWAN  LAKE  Tchaikovsky 

Selection  from  the  Ballet 

THE  TWITTERING  MACHINE Schuller 

From  "Seven  Studies  on  Themes  of  Paul  Klee" 

GET  ACQUAINTED  WITH  THE  PLAYERS  AND  THEIR 
INSTRUMENTS 

Everybody     Play     and     Sing 

OLD  JOE  CLARK  American  Fiddling  Tune 

SURPRISE  ENDING  TO  BE  ANNOUNCED 

Commentator:  Maxine  Swalin 

Twenty-seventh  Tour  — 1  971 -1  972 


ALLEGRO    NON    TROPPO 


Malcolm  Arnold,  1921- 

ALLEGRO  NON  TROPPO,  the  first  number  on  your  North  Carolina 
Symphony  program,  is  one  of  a  set  of  eight  English  Dances.  It  is  the  fifth 
dance  in  the  set,  and  it  has  no  title  except  the  three  Italian  words,  "Allegro 
non  troppo,"  which  can  be  translated  as  "Fast — but  not  too  fast."  You 
may  be  shocked  by  the  Introduction,  two  clashing  notes  (G  and  F) 
sounded  by  every  instrument  in  the  orchestra  at  the  same  time.  After  this 
startling  dissonance  the  jaunty  first  theme  is  introduced  by  the  piccolo  and 
celeste,  and  it  goes  happily  on  its  way  at  a  brisk  marching  tempo.  Try  to 
recognize  the  theme  each  time  it  returns  (eight  times  in  all).  The  tune 
will  be  the  same  but  it  will  be  played  by  different  instruments,  sometimes 
high,  and  sometimes  low.  The  third  time  the  theme  comes  in,  you  will  be 
surprised  to  hear  the  bassoons  playing  it  in  a  very  low  register.  Can  you 
identify  any  of  the  other  instruments?  (Side  drum,  woodwinds,  strings 
and  harp,  French  horn,  cymbals,  tambourine ) .  At  the  end,  the  theme  dies 
away  quietly  with  the  celeste  playing  all  by  itself. 

THE  SECOND  THEME  which  appears  in  the  middle  of  the  piece  is 
easy  to  identify  because  it  is  slow  and  pompous.  After  listening  a  number 
of  times,  you  can  probably  recognize  the  string  family,  French  horns  and 
other  brasses.  Towards  the  end  you  will  hear  a  loud  fanfare  played  by 
trumpets  and  trombones. 

MALCOLM  ARNOLD  understood  how  to  write  for  all  the  instru- 
ments of  the  orchestra.  As  trumpet  player  for  the  London  Philharmonic 
he  had  the  opportunity  to  hear  and  observe  each  player,  and  to  gain  first 
hand  knowledge  about  his  instrument.  While  living  in  London,  Arnold 
also  went  to  many  concerts,  operas,  and  ballets.  These  experiences  were 
not  only  delightful,  but  they  taught  him  a  great  deal  about  composition. 

BEFORE  MALCOLM  ARNOLD  WENT  TO  LONDON  he  attended 
a  number  of  English  schools  where  music  was  taught  along  with  the 
other  studies.  As  a  little  boy  he  learned  to  play  the  violin  and  trumpet.  His 
talent  may  have  been  attributed  by  his  mother  to  an  inheritance  from  her 
early  ancestor,  William  Hawes,  celebrated  composer,  organist,  opera 
director,  and  master  of  the  choristers  both  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  the 
Chapel  Royal.  In  any  event,  the  boy  Malcolm,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  won 
the  prized  Mendelssohn  scholarship.  An  award  from  British  benefactors, 
the  fund  provided  at  least  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  year  for  study 
at  home  or  abroad.  Malcolm  Arnold  was  probably  proud  when  he  heard 
that  the  first  winner  of  the  scholarship  was  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  (of  the 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operas)  in  1856.  This  was  nearly  seventy  years 
before  Malcolm  was  born  in  Northampton,  England. 

Note:  Themes  for  Allegro  Non  Troppo  are  in  the  Teacher's  Guide  that 
accompanies  the  recording  album,  RCA  Adventures  in  Music, 
LE— 1011. 


MUSETTE  from  "Armide"  Ballet  Suite 
Chrisfoph  Willibald  von  Gluck,  1714-1787 

IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  the  ballet  was  an  interlude  of 
dancing  between  the  acts  of  an  opera.  MUSETTE,  from  "Armide"  Ballet 
Suite  by  Gluck,  is  music  for  a  delicate  dance  patterned  after  the  style  of 
French  court  dancing  during  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIV  and  Louis  XV.  The 
dance  took  its  name  from  an  instrument  called  a  musette,  which  was  a 
kind  of  French  bagpipe  with  drones,  played  by  bellows  under  the  arm. 
The  bags  of  the  musette  were  covered  with  elaborate  needlework  and  the 
pipes  inlaid  with  ivory  and  precious  stones.  See  if  you  can  play  the  opening 
theme  from  Gluck's  Musette,  then  play  the  percussion  score  on  the  back 
cover. 
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A     Story     About     the     Composer 

WHEN  CHRISTOPH  WILLIBALD  WAS  A   LITTLE  BOY  his 

father  was  the  keeper  of  great  estates  owned  by  princes.  He  used  to  love 
to  run  barefoot  through  the  beautiful  green  parks  and  forests  surrounding 
his  home.  How  sad  he  was  when  he  had  to  leave  the  rolling  countryside 
and  go  away  to  school!  When  he  was  twelve  the  boy's  father  sent  him  off 
to  a  Jesuit  Seminary  where  he  lived  for  six  years.  At  the  Seminary  he 
learned  to  play  both  the  piano  and  the  organ. 

CHRISTOPH  WILLIBALD  felt  quite  grown  up  by  the  time  he  was 
eighteen  so  he  went  to  the  big  city  of  Prague  to  study  music.  At  first  his 
father  sent  him  money,  but  soon  his  allowance  was  cut  off,  and  the  young 
man  had  to  support  himself  by  giving  lessons  in  singing  and  cello. 

AFTER  TWO  YEARS  of  music  teaching  and  concert  trips  Gluck  left 
Prague  for  the  great  musical  center,  Vienna.  Here  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  meet  the  rich  Prince  Melzi  who  invited  him  to  become  a  player  in  his 
private  orchestra.  Gluck  accepted,  but  in  a  year  he  went  to  Milan.  And  it 
was  in  Italy  that  Gluck  began  composing  operas.  In  eight  years  he  wrote 
and  produced  many  operas  in  the  Italian  cities.  Later,  he  travelled  to 
London,  Paris  and  back  to  Vienna,  where  he  married  Marianne  Pergin, 
the  daughter  of  a  rich  Viennese  merchant.  The  Glucks  lived  in  a  large, 
beautiful  house  and  they  entertained  many  famous  people  from  all  over 
the  world. 

AS  THE  YEARS  PASSED  Gluck  continued  to  write  operas  and  ballet 
music,  but  he  changed  from  the  Italian  style  to  one  of  his  own.  Because 
of  Gluck's  changes  in  the  opera  he  has  become  famous  as  a  "reformer." 


ANTONIN    DVORAK 


Bohemia,  1841-1904 

LONG  AGO  IN  THE  SMALL  COUNTRY  OF  BOHEMIA,  which 
is  now  Czechoslovakia,  a  baby  boy  was  born.  The  year  was  1841,  and 
the  boy  was  Antonin  Dvorak  ( Dvor-zshahk ) ,  who  grew  up  to  be  a  world- 
famous  composer.  Antonin's  father  was  a  village  butcher,  but  he  was  also 
an  innkeeper.  His  inn  on  the  River  Moldau  was  a  favorite  gathering  place 
for  those  who  loved  music,  and  was  there  ever  a  Bohemian  who  did  not 
love  to  sing  and  dance?  Father  Dvorak  played  and  sang  folk  songs  to 
entertain  his  guests.  Little  Antonin  watched  closely  as  he  strummed  chords 
on  the  zither  or  tuned  up  his  violin.  Antonin  soon  learned  all  the  merry 
dance  tunes  and  was  determined  that  one  day  he  would  become  a  musician. 

FATHER  DVORAK  HAD  DIFFERENT  IDEAS.  Music  was  all  very 
well  for  fun,  but  not  for  earning  a  living.  The  eight  Dvorak  children 
could  not  have  been  fed  on  zither  playing.  Accordingly,  Antonin  was 
made  to  start  his  business  training  as  a  butcher  boy. 

IN  BOHEMIA,  when  a  child  was  born,  it  was  the  custom  to  place  a 
silver  spoon  near  one  hand  of  the  baby  and  a  violin  near  the  other.  If  he 
reached  for  the  silver  spoon  it  was  a  sign  that  he  would  become  a  wealthy 
tradesman,  but  if  his  fingers  grasped  the  violin  it  meant  that  he  would  be 
a  poor  musician.  Antonin  must  have  touched  both,  for  he  did  become  a 
musician,  and  he  was  blessed  with  rich  success. 

WHEN  ANTONIN  WAS  SIXTEEN,  in  1857,  he  went  to  Prague 
to  study  organ  at  the  Bohemian  Church  Music  School.  To  support  himself 
he  played  the  viola  in  cafes,  and  the  organ  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  He  longed 
to  buy  books  and  music,  and  to  go  to  concerts,  but  he  was  too  poor.  He 
could  not  even  hire  a  piano  which  he  so  badly  needed  to  help  him  with 
his  composing.  But  this  did  not  stop  him.  As  he  continued  to  write  music 
through  the  years  his  fame  spread  and  the  Austrian  Ministry  of  Fine  Arts 
gave  him  a  pension.  It  was  lucky  for  Dvorak  that  Brahms  was  on  the 
examining  board  because  he  saw  to  it  that  Dvorak's  "Slavonic  Dances" 
were  published.  These  delightful  dances  caught  everyone's  attention. 

SOME  OF  DVORAK'S  MORE  IMPORTANT  WORKS  found  their 
way  to  America.  Their  favorable  reception  in  several  American  centres 
led  to  an  invitation  for  Dvorak  to  become  director  of  the  National  Con- 
servatory of  Music  in  New  York.  This  he  gladly  accepted,  and  for  three 
years,  beginning  in  1892,  he  was  a  much  respected  and  influential  figure 
in  New  York's  musical  life.  At  times  when  he  needed  to  get  awsy  from 
strenuous  social  activities  of  the  big  city  he  traveled  to  various  parts  of  the 
United  States.  On  these  trips  Dvorak  was  always  eager  to  hear  the  different 
sounds  of  America's  native  music,  listening  with  special  interest  to  the 
songs  of  the  Negro  and  Indian.  These  impressions  gradually  took  form 
and  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  great  symphony — Symphony  in  E  Minor, 
Op.  95,  called  "From  the  New  World." 


SYMPHONY   No.   5   in    E   Minor  — 


it 


From  the  New  World 
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THE  FIFTH  SYMPHONY— "From  the  New  World"— is  not  only 
the  most  successful  of  Dvorak's  nine  symphonies,  but  one  of  the  most 
famous  in  the  symphonic  literature  of  the  whole  world.  It  was  first  per- 
formed on  December  16,  1893,  at  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York. 
The  conductor  was  Anton  Seidl.  Since  that  time  hundreds  of  orchestras 
have  played  the  work  and  it  is  considered  to  be  a  part  of  their  permanent 
repertoire. 

YOU  KNOW,  OF  COURSE,  that  Dvorak  wrote  the  symphony  while 
he  was  living  in  the  United  States.  Many  people  have  assumed  that  he 
used  Negro  and  Indian  melodies  as  themes  here  and  there  throughout  the 
four  movements.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  There  are  no  true  folk  tunes  in 
the  symphony.  Dvorak  merely  absorbed  the  "flavor"  of  the  American 
music,  then  created  his  own  original  themes. 

First     Movement 

THEME  1    (French  horn) 
Allegro  molto 


THEME    2   (Flute  and  oboe) 
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THEME  3   (Flute) 
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Try  playing  the  second  theme  on  a  tonette  or  song  flute.  The  third 
theme  can  be  played  on  bells  or  on  the  piano.  After  you  are  familiar  with 
the  three  themes  see  if  you  can  identify  them  as  you  listen  to  the  recording 
(B  O  L    No.  72)  in  your  classroom. 

WHEN  DVORAK  WAS  INVITED  to  conduct  his  own  symphonies 
he  stood  up  before  the  players  and  commanded  their  complete  respect  and 
obedience  to  his  wishes.  He  was  always  able  to  stir  the  emotions  and 
enthusiasm  of  his  audience. 

Read    more    about    Dvorak    in    Claire    L.    Purdy's    book,    ANTONIN 
DVORAK,  Composer  of  Bohemia.  (J.  Messner) 
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BASS  DRUM 


TYMPANI    ■  ■ 


TROMBONE 
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STRINGS 10  first  violins 

8  second  violins 

6  violas 

6  cellos 

4  double  basses 

1  harp 

WOODWINDS 2  flutes  (1  piccolo) 

2  oboes  (1  English  horn) 

2  clarinets    (E  flat  clarinet) 
2  bassoons 
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ating,  Plan 

BRASSES 3  trumpets 

4  French  horns 

1  tuba 

3  trombones 

PERCUSSION 2  players  (tympani,  various 

percussion  instruments) 

KEYBOARD 1  celesta— 1  piano 


SERGEI     PR0K0F1EFF 


Russia,  1891-1953 

SERGEI  PROKOFIEFF  ( Sair-gay-Pro-koh-f ee-ef ) ,  one  of  Russia's 
famous  composers,  was  born  and  grew  up  on  a  big  estate  in  the  Ukraine. 
Sergei's  father  was  manager  of  the  estate,  and  kept  busy  attending  to  his 
many  duties.  The  little  boy's  mother  was  a  talented  pianist,  and  filled  the 
house  with  the  sounds  of  music  by  the  great  composers.  At  a  very  early 
age  it  was  noticed  that  Sergei  showed  an  unusual  interest  in  music, 
especially  in  the  piano.  His  mother  encouraged  him  to  experiment  at  the 
keyboard  and  to  make  up  little  tunes  of  his  own.  Later  she  started  giving 
him  lessons — fifteen  minutes  at  a  time.  She  also  helped  him  to  write  down 
his  first  pieces  in  a  music  book. 

A  WONDERFUL  THING  HAPPENED  when  Sergei  was  eight  years 
old.  He  was  taken  by  his  parents  on  a  trip  to  Moscow,  where  he  went  to 
the  opera  for  the  first  time,  and  saw  "Faust"  and  "Prince  Igor."  The 
imaginative  child  began  at  once  to  work  on  an  opera  of  his  own.  The 
opera  had  three  acts,  and  it  was  called  "The  Giant."  It  was  first  performed, 
with  the  composer  directing,  at  his  uncle's  house.  All  the  actors  were  his 
cousins  and  aunts,  but  the  performance  delighted  the  audience — especially 
his  uncle. 

AT  THIRTEEN  Prokofieff  began  his  studies  at  the  Conservatory  of 
St.  Petersburg  (Leningrad).  He  later  graduated  with  diplomas  in  piano, 
composition  and  conducting.  He  became  widely  known  as  a  brilliant 
pianist,  and  at  twenty-three  won  the  Rubinstein  prize  with  his  First  Piano 
Concerto. 

PROKOFIEFF'S  TRAVELS  took  him  to  many  countries.  He  lived  in 
London,  Paris,  Japan,  the  United  States,  and  Germany.  After  leaving 
Russia  in  1918,  he  did  not  see  his  native  country  again  until  1927.  Upon 
his  return  he  was  cordially  received,  and  recognized  as  a  leading  Soviet 
composer.  After  1934  he  lived  in  Moscow  where  he  had  considerable 
influence  on  young  Soviet  composers.  He  died  in  Moscow  at  the  age  of 
sixty-one. 

THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  SYMPHONY  has  played  a  number  of 
Prokofieff's  works  for  children  over  the  past  few  years.  If  you  do  not 
remember  the  ones  on  the  following  list,  perhaps  your  school  librarian 
can  find  the  recordings  for  you  to  hear  in  your  classroom. 

PETER  AND  THE  WOLF 

THE  LOVE  FOR  THREE  ORANGES— March  and  Scherzo 

CLASSICAL  SYMPHONY 

CINDERELLA  BALLET  SUITE— Midnight  Waltz 

WINTER  HOLIDAY— Departure 

Check  the  words  that  describe  Prokofieff's  music:  humorous edgy 

harsh....   picturesque....   unpredictable....   rhythmic strong....   brisk.... 


LIEUTENANT  KIJE  SUITE,  Op.  60 


PROKOFIEFF'S  SUITE,  "Lieutenant  Kije,"  is  a  comical  story  told  in 
music.  The  Suite  includes  five  episodes  taken  from  the  original  film  music 
which  describes  the  life  of  an  imaginary  Russian  soldier.  The  soldier, 
Lieutenant  Kije,  was  a  supposed  officer  in  the  army  of  Tsar  Nicholas  I  of 
Russia.  He  came  into  being  when  the  Tsar,  in  reading  a  military  report, 
saw  the  words  "Porootchiki  je,"  which  in  Russian  means  "the  lieutenants." 
He  mis-read  it  as  "Porootchiki  Kije"  and  thought  it  was  the  name  of 
Lieutenant  Kije.  No-one  dared  to  contradict  the  Tsar,  or  tell  him  about 
his  mistake,  so  the  officers  had  to  create  a  fictitious  lieutenant,  and  make 
up  stories  about  him  as  if  he  really  existed. 

IN  THE  FIRST  PART  OF  THE  SUITE  Lieutenant  Kije  (pro- 
nounced Kee-juh)  is  born.  The  Birth  of  Kije  is  introduced  by  a  roll  of 
drums  to  indicate  that  Kije  is  a  military  man. 

Solo 
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The  drums  continue  as  a  piccolo  melody  is  added  above.  Soon  a  second 
melody,  played  by  the  flute,  is  heard  with  the  piccolo: 


THE  SECOND  AND  THIRD  PARTS  OF  THE  SUITE  describe 
Lieutenant  Kije's  romance  and  his  wedding.  The  fourth  episode,  which 
you  will  hear  at  the  concert,  pictures  a  sleigh  ride  during  the  Russian 
winter.  TROIKA  is  the  Russian  name  for  "sleigh."  The  high-spirited 
music  tells  you  that  Kije  and  his  friends  are  gay  and  boisterous.  The 
orchestra  imitates  the  sound  of  sleigh  bells  every  time  this  theme  is  heard: 
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Please  bring  your  jingle  bells  to  the  concert  and  be  ready  to  play  with  the 
orchestra  when  you  are  given  the  signal  to  do  so.  The  sleigh  bell  theme 
(above)  comes  in  four  times.  Be  sure  to  keep  the  bells  quiet  except  when 
you  are  directed  from  the  stage  to  shake  them.  A  good  way  to  be  sure  that 
your  bells  make  no  sound  is  to  place  them  under  the  seat  when  you  first 
come  in  to  the  concert. 


PETER   ILYITCH   TCHAIKOVSKY 

Russia,  1840-1893 

RUSSIA'S  GREAT  COMPOSER,  Peter  Ilyitch  Tchaikovsky,  was  born 
in  Kamsko-Votkinsk  on  May  7,  1840.  He  was  the  son  of  a  mining 
inspector,  and  grew  up  in  a  cold  little  mining  village  near  the  border  of 
Asia.  When  his  father  rode  off  each  day  on  a  great  black  horse  to  inspect 
the  mines,. Peter  begged  to  go  with  him.  He  was  sometimes  allowed  to 
sit  in  the  saddle  and  clutch  the  reins  as  the  horse  galloped  away. 

PETER  WAS  A  SENSITIVE  CHILD  who  could  never  bear  to  be 
scolded.  He  loved  music  and  when  he  was  only  four  he  started  taking 
piano  lessons.  His  favorite  toy  was  an  "orchestrion,"  a  music  box  that 
tinkled  out  opera  airs.  He  listened  to  the  tunes  over  and  over. 

ONE  NIGHT  after  hearing  a  concert  Peter  was  found  in  his  bed 
weeping.  "The  music  won't  leave  my  head,"  he  cried.  "It  won't  let  me  go 
to  sleep."  This  was  one  experience  among  many  others  that  let  his  parents 
know  how  easy  it  might  be  for  their  son  to  become  a  musician.  But  they 
had  other  plans  for  his  future.  He  was  to  be  a  lawyer,  not  a  musician. 

WHEN  PETER  WAS  STILL  TOO  YOUNG  to  want  to  leave  home, 
his  mother  took  him  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  put  him  in  a  preparatory 
school.  As  her  carriage  rolled  off  he  cried  bitterly,  ran  after  it,  and  tried 
to  hold  back  the  wheels.  He  spent  two  unhappy  years  in  the  school,  then 
in  1852  he  entered  the  School  of  Jurisprudence.  After  his  law  studies 
ended  Peter  became  a  clerk  in  the  Ministry  of  Justice.  His  only  pleasure 
during  three  years  at  this  job  was  to  study  the  piano  on  the  side  and  to 
compose.  Finally,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  givt  up  the  law  and  devote 
the  rest  of  his  life  to  music.  In  1861  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  sister  telling 
her  of  his  decision:  "With  my  fairly  respectable  talent  (I  hope  you  don't 
take  that  for  bragging),  it  would  be  silly  for  me  not  to  try  my  fortune  in 
the  direction  of  music." 

TCHAIKOVSKY'S  FORTUNE  IN  MUSIC  was  a  good  one.  In 
addition  to  his  three  ballets  (The  Nutcracker,  Sleeping  Beauty,  and  Swan 
Lake)  Tchaikovsky  wrote  seven  symphonies,  eleven  operas,  concertos  for 
violin  and  piano,  suites,  and  chamber  music.  He  also  composed  many 
songs  and  piano  compositions.  His  "fairly  respectable  talent"  blossomed 
into  an  ability  to  create  beautiful  melodies,  for  which  he  is  famous  the 
world  over. 

Read  more  about  Tchaikovsky  in  Claire  L.  Purdy's  book,  STORMY 
VICTORY.  (J.  Messner)  Also,  in  Opal  Wheeler's  THE  STORY  OF 
PETER  TCHAIKOVSKY.  (Dutton) 

See  the  color  filmstrip  with  correlated  recording — TCHAIKOVSKY  from 
Jam  Handy's  "Famous  Composers  and  Their  Music."  (The  Jam  Handy 
Organization,  2821  East  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit,  Michigan  48211)  Also, 
see  the  color  filmstrip,  TCHAIKOVSKY  (Eye  Gate  House,  Inc.,  145-01 
Archer  Avenue,  Jamaica  35,  N.  Y.) 


SWAN    LAKE 


Tchaikovsky,  1840-1893 


PETER  TCHAIKOVSKY  loved  the  Russian  ballet.  When  he  was 
visiting  his  nieces  and  nephews  one  summer  he  decided  to  write  a  short 
ballet  for  them.  The  story  of  the  ballet  was  based  on  an  old  German 
legend  called  "The  Lake  of  the  Swans,"  which  seemed  to  fit  the  music  he 
had  in  mind.  When  the  music  was  finished  the  children  practiced  the 
ballet,  and  gave  a  performance  for  their  family.  Several  years  later 
Tchaikovsky  added  more  music  and  made  a  full-length  ballet. 

The      Story     of     Swan      Lake 

ONCE  A  HANDSOME  PRINCE,  SIEGFRIED,  was  celebrating  his 
birthday  with  some  peasant  friends.  His  mother,  who  disapproved  of  her 
son's  companions,  said:  "Siegfried,  you  must  choose  a  Princess  for  a  bride 
at  your  ball  to-morrow  night."  Just  then  a  flock  of  swans  flew  overhead, 
and  the  Prince's  friends  cried:  "Let's  hunt  them!"  So  off  they  went  until 
they  came  to  a  lake  where  the  swans  were  floating.  Siegfried  aimed  his 
arrow  at  a  swan  wearing  a  golden  crown.  To  his  surprise  she  turned  into 
a  beautiful  maiden  and  begged  him  not  to  shoot  at  the  swans.  "We  are 
under  the  spell  of  a  wicked  enchanter,"  she  said.  "Who  can  free  you?" 
asked  Siegfried.  "Only  a  Prince  who  has  not  yet  taken  a  bride,"  she  said. 
So  the  Prince  asked  her  to  go  to  his  ball,  thinking  he  could  marry  her  and 
break  the  spell.  But  the  wicked  enchanter  would  not  let  the  Princess  go, 
and  instead,  took  his  own  daughter  to  the  ball.  Siegfried,  thinking  the 
girl  was  his  Princess,  asked  her  to  be  his  bride.  When  the  Prince  dis- 
covered his  mistake  he  rushed  back  to  the  lake  to  find  his  Swan-Princess. 
The  Prince  married  her  and  they  lived  happily  ever  after. 

Themes    from    the    Swan     Lake     Ballet 

1— SCENE 

Ob. 


2— WALTZ 


3— DANCE  OF  THE  SWANS 

Bi.i   " 


See:  Jam  Handy  filmstrip  "The  Swan  Lake"  (with  recording) 


THE    TWITTERING    MACHINE 


Gunther  Schuller,  1925- 


THE  TWITTERING  MACHINE  is  a  piece  for  orchestra  by  the 
American  composer,  Gunther  Schuller.  It  describes  a  painting  by  Paul 
Klee.  It  is  one  of  "Seven  Studies  on  Themes  of  Paul  Klee,"  written  in 
1959  to  fulfill  a  commission. 

IN  THINKING  ABOUT  THE  COMMISSION,  Gunther  Schuller 
decided  to  consult  the  German-Swiss  painter,  whose  paintings  had  been 
influenced  not  only  by  primitive  art  but  by  the  drawings  of  small  children. 
Gunther  Schuller,  in  his  early  years,  had  himself  been  interested  in  paint- 
ing and  drawing.  When  he  discovered  that  Paul  Klee  was  an  accomplished 
violinist,  the  two  men  had  much  in  common,  and  the  unique  orchestral 
work  was  the  result. 

THE  TWITTERING  MACHINE  is  a  delicate  pen  drawing,  tinted 
with  water  color,  which  portrays  a  strange  mechanism  that  imitates  the 
sound  of  birds.  Attached  to  the  little  machine  are  the  heads  of  four  sham 
birds,  and  to  the  right  is  a  handle  for  cranking  the  machinery.  Klee's 
invention  pokes  fun  at  the  miracles  of  the  machine  age  and  at  our  senti- 
mental love  of  bird  song. 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER  explains  how  he  translated  the  imaginary 
twittering  machine  into  musical  terms.  First  of  all  he  used  a  new  kind 
of  scale  called  a  twelve-tone  row.  This  is  an  arrangement  of  the  chromatic 
scale  in  which  all  twelve  tones  are  heard  before  any  one  can  be  repeated. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  piece  the  violins  and  oboe  make  cranking  up 
sounds.  The  chirps  and  twitters  are  mostly  short,  staccato  notes.  There 
are  unexpected  changes  from  loud  to  soft,  contrasts  between  high  and 
low  pitches,  fast  and  slow  movement,  as  the  machine  gathers  speed  or 
dies  down.  Unusual  sounds  are  made  by  " flutter- tonguing"  on  the  trumpet 
and  trombone;  by  harmonics  on  the  stringed  instruments;  by  glissandos 
on  the  string  bass  and  cello;  by  "buzzing"  sounds  on  the  strings  as  the 
machine  is  wound  up;  by  rattling  sounds  on  the  wood  block  and  scraping 
on  the  guiro. 

THE  MUSIC  MAY  SOUND  SO  STRANGE  that  it  will  be  hard  to 
identify  any  of  the  instruments  at  first.  But  k  is  more  important  to  have 
an  impression  of  the  musical  picture.  Try  to  turn  it  into  movement.  Dance 
your  feelings  as  you  respond  to  the  unusual  sounds.  Then,  perhaps  you 
would  like  to  write  a  story  about  the  Twittering  Machine.  Or,  you  could 
make  up  some  sounds  with  your  mouth.  Organize  a  small  choral  group 
and  see  how  many  different  buzzing  and  screeching  and  twittering  noises 
you  and  your  friends  can  think  up. 

Note:  A  print  of  the  Twittering  Machine  can  be  purchased  from  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York,  or  from  Artext  Prints.  A  reproduc- 
tion of  the  picture  will  be  found  in  This  is  Music  for  To-day,  Book  3, 
page  95.  (Allyn  and  Bacon,  Boston,  1971) 


EVERYBODY    PLAY    AND    SING 

Old     Joe     Clark 
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I  Old    Joe  Clark  he  had     a     house,  For-  ty  stor-ies  high; 

(  Ev  •  'ry   stor  -  y    in  that  house  Was 


filled  with  chick-en  pie. 
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Refrain 
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Fare  you  well,      Old  Joe  Clark,    Fare  you  well,  I     say,  Bet-ter   be  on  my    way. 
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2.  I  went  down  to  Old  Joes  house,  He 

was  eating  supper, 
Stubbed  my  toe  on  the  table  leg,  And 

stuck  my  nose  in  the  butter. 
Refrain:  Fare  you  well,  etc. 

3.  Met  a  possum  on  the  road,  Blind  as 

he  could  be, 
Jumped  the  fence  and  whipped  my 

dog,  And  bristled  up  at  me. 
Refrain 


4.  Old  Joe  Clark  was  a  fiddling  man. 

He  fiddled  all  the  day, 
Plucked    the    strings    on    his    violin. 

And  threw  the  bow  a-way. 
Refrain 

5.  Old  Joe  Clark  had  a  silver  flute,  He 

tooted  up  the  scale, 
When   he   played   the   highest   note. 

His  dog  began  to  wail. 
Refrain 


Like  other  legendary  American  characters,  such  as  Paul  Bunyan  and  Johnnie  Apple- 
seed,  Old  Joe  Clark  is  well  known  in  folk  song  circles.  His  story  is  never  ending. 
After  singing  about  Old  Joe  Clark  as  a  fiddler  and  a  flutist,  make  up  some  new 
stanzas  telling  about  other  instruments  he  might  have  played  ...  a  drum,  a  horn, 
a  guitar,  a  banjo,  an  autoharp,  etc.  Bring  your  original  verses  to  the  concert,  and 
give  them  to  the  usher. 

MEMORIZE  THE  FIVE  STANZAS  OF  OLD  JOE  CLARK,  PRINTED  ABOVE, 
TO  SING  AT  YOUR  CONCERT. 

Then:  1  )  Learn  to  play  the  song,  using  the  instruments  exactly  as  follows:  BELLS 
play  the  first  eight  measures.  (  Bells  may  include  melody  bells,  xylo- 
phones, resonator  or  tone  bells.)  All  bells  should  be  tuned  to  440-A. 
WINDS  play  the  last  eight  measures.  ( Winds  may  include  recorders, 
tonettes,  song  flutes,  flutes,  and  clarinets — Key  of  G). 

2  )    All  players  sit  at  the  front  center  with  a  teacher  director. 

3 )  Autoharps  play  two  F  chords  as  Introduction,  then  continue  for  all  five 
stanzas  with  chords  marked  above  the  score. 
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